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PREFACE. 



While reading the following story in 
its original language, I was forcibly 
reminded of the strange vicissitudes of 
human life; and I trust the translation 
of the same will afford a little amuse- 
ment to my English friends. 

F. B. H. 
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THE 



VICISSITUDES OF FATE. 



▲ FKAGMBMT FROM A TRUB HISTORY. 



Aloysius of G , was the son of a civi- 
lian, in the service of N , and the embryo 

of his great genius was early developed by 
a liberal education. He entered, while 
young, the service of his Prince, who looked 
upon him as a young man of great abilities, 
and did not allow him to remain long in a 

state of obscurity. G , as well as the 

Prince, were in the fire of youth; he was 
quick and enterprising, and the Prince loved 

such characters. G knew how to ani* 

mate his conversation by a rich fund of wit 

• 

and knowledge, to interest every circle, in 
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which he mixed with urbanity; and^ above 
aU, to diffuse mirth and gaiety among those 
with whom he associated. The Prince could 
estimate virtue^ which he possessed himself 
to a high degree. Every thing he undertook 
had a dignified appearance. He was not 
afraid of impediments^ and no disappoint- 
ment could conquer his perseverance. A 
commanding appearance exalted the value 
of these qualifications; the perfect picture 
of blooming health and herculean strength^ 
animated by an active mind ; an innate na- 
tural majesty in appearance, gait, and cha- 
racter, alleviated by noble modesty. The 
Prince was not only enchanted by the spirit 
of his young companion, but his sensitive 
faculties were irresistibly carried away by 

G 's deluding exterior. Equality of age, 

harmony of disposition and character, formed 
in a short time a relation between them, which 
possessed all the strength of friendship, com- 
bined with the fire and vehemence of pas- 
sionate love. G quickly rose to the 

highest rank ; but these exterior marks mis- 
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led the Prince as to the real merits of his 
character. Being his ardent Mend and 
admirer^ he rapidly rose in the Prince's 
favor^ and had attained^ at the age of twenty- 
two^ that eminence which often closes the 
career of the most fortunate. But his active 
mind could not long remain xmemployed in 
the lap of idle vanity^ nor be satisfied with the 
glittering retinue of a greatness of which he 
^ew the value. While the Prince spent his 
.time in pleasures^ the young favorite buried 
himself amongst books and documents, and 
devoted himself to state affairs with uninterr 
rupted diligence^ which he at last mastered 
with so much skiQ and perfection^ that all 
cases of any importance were obliged to 
pass through his hands. From a partner of 
his pleasures he soon became first coun^ 
dllor and minister^ and at last the ruler 
of his Prince, Soon there was no way of 
access to the latter but through the mi- 
nister. He conferred all offices and places 
pf honor: all state rewards were received 
from his hands. 
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G- 



— had risen to this emmence too 
young, and too qnickly, to enjoy it with mo- 
deration. The height on which he stood 
made him giddy. His modesty forsook him 
as soon as the highest point of his wishes 
was realized. The humiliating submission 
which he receired from the first in the land, 
from men of high birth and riches, in station 
far above him, even by old and venerable men, 
which was bestowed upon him, a mere youth, 
intoxicated his arrogance, and the unlimited 
power of which he had become possessed 
soon developed a stem feature in his cha- 
racter which had been heretofore in abey<^ 
ance, but which manifested itself with rigor 
through ail the future changes of hia event-* 
fol life. His friends were refused nothing, 
but his enemies were obliged to tremble 
before him; for as much as he overloaded 
the former with his favors, so little on the 
other side did he restrain his^ vengeance 
from the latter. He used his authority less 
to enrich himself than to make many others 
happy, who were to pay him homage as 
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the creator of their wealth ; but humor^ not 
justice^ chose the subjects. His haughty 
and lofly demeanor alienated even the 
hearts of those whom he had most served; 
taming at tiie same time all his rivals and 
secret enviers into as many irreconcilable 
ttiemies. 

Amongst those who watched with envy and 
jealousy every step he took, and who wished 
mostly for his downfal, was a Kedmontese, 
Count Joseph MartinengOj in the suite of the 

Prince, whom Q himself had raised to 

the high post he enjoyedj as a harmless crea- 
ture, to fill his place in partaiking of the 
pleasures of his master, of which he was 
tired, and which he wished to exchange for a 
more useful employment. As he considered 
this man a tool in his hands whom he could 
lower to the same station fi!om whence he 
had been raised, whenever he pleased; he 
th^iefore thought himself entirely safe, and 
fell into the same error which Bichelieu 
eommitted in giving the young Le Grand as 
a plaything to Louis XIII. But without 
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this error, and with Richelieu's mind, he had 
to straggle with a much craftier enemy than 
the French minister. Instead of being proud 
of his good fortune, and making Ins benefac- 
tor feel he could dispense with him. Mar- 
tinengo endeavoured rather to maintain the 
appearance of his dependence, and to deceive 
the creator of his fortune more and more with 
disguised submission. But at the same tiine 
he did not allow any opportunity to pass (of 
which his office enabled him to take advan- 
tage) of being frequently near the Prince, 
and to make the best use of it, and by de- 
grees to render himself necessary, and at last 
indispensable. In a short time he knew the 
character of his master by heart; he had 
found out every path to his confidence, and 
had imperceptibly worked himself into his 
favor. In fact, the Italian put into opera- 
tion all those base artifices which the noble 
minded and highly gifted minister had been 
taught to disdain from his earliest youth — 
means that were only contrived by him for 
the sake of his own ends. He knew weU 
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enough that Sataii is most needed by maa 
in the paths of wickedness^ and that, to gain 
fnU admittance to the confidence of his vic- 
tim/ he must instilinto him his own diaboli- 
cal disposition, by which the Prince would 
satisfy his lost at any sacrifice of virtue^ and 
look to his seducer as his only confidant. 
He hurried him along to such a course of 
licentiousness as allowed few witnesses and 
accessories, and by these means induced 
him, unobserved, to deposit secrets within 
his breiEist from which every one else was 
excluded. Thus at last he succeeded in 
establishing his disgraceful plans of fortune 
upon the degeneracy of the Prince ; and be- 
cause the secret was a material means to 
it, the afiection of the Prince was in his 

power before G could even dream that 

he shared it with any one. It is sur- 
prising that such an important change 

should escape the attention of G -; but 

he was too certain of his own worth to look 
upon a man like Martinengo as his rival, 
and Martinengo took care not to undeceive 
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him by any imprudence in his proud security. 
That which had made thousands before him 
stumble on the smooth way of court favor^ 

brought also G ^'s downfal — too great 

a confidence in himself. The secret inter- 
bourse between Martinengo and the Prince 
did not trouble him. He did not envy the 
good fortune of an upstart whom he tho- 
roughly despised, and who had never been 
the object of his ambition. It was only 
because it could put him in the way to 
the highest power that the firiendship of the 
Prince had a charm for him, and he im- 
prudently allowed the ladder to fall behind 
him as soou as he had attained the summit 
of his wishes. 

Martinengo was not the man to be satis- 
fied with such a subordinate part. With 
every step which he advanced in the favor 
of his master, his wishes were bolder, and his 
ambition aspired to the utter ruin of his 
rival. The assumed character which he had 
always shown to his benefactor became the 
more troublesome as the growth of his rank 
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awakened liis arrogance. As the behaviour 
of the minister towards him did not improve 
the rapid progress which he made in the favor 
of the Prince^ on the contrary^ was often 
plain enough shown^ to suppress his rising 
pride through a salutary reooUection of his 
origin ; this assumed and cotitradictory rela- 
tion at last became so burdensome that he 
planned at once to end it by the downfal of 
his rival. Under the most impenetrable veil 
of hypocrisy he brought his plan to perfec*- 
tion. He did not venture to enter into open 
warfare with him; for although the Prince's 

friendship for G was on the wane^ yet 

it had begun too early in life and was too 

effaced. The least, circumstance might bring 
it back to its former strength; therefore 
Martinengo knew well that the blow which 
he intended to give him must be a deadly 

one. That love which G had lost in 

the eyes of the Prince, he had gained in his 
veneration ; the more the Prince drew back 
from state affairs, the less could he do with- 
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out the man who even took care of the ex- 
penses of the land with the utmost fidelity 
and truth; and as before he had been a 
dear friend^ so now important was he as a 
minister. 

What means the Italian actually employed 
to. attain his ends is a secret between those 
few who are now alive and who witnessed 
the blow. It is supposed that he laid before 
the Prince some secret and suspicious cor- 
respondence which G had, as Mar- 

tinengo said, carried on with a neighbour- 
ing state, whether real or not, opinions are 
divided. As it was, Martinengo attained his 

mshes to a fearful degree. G appeared 

in the eyes of the Prince as the blackest and 
most ungrateful traitor, whose crime was so 
undoubted that he thought he might punish 
him without any examination. The whole 
business was done between the Prince and 

Martinengo with such profound secresy that 

* 

G did not at all perceive the storm which 

was gathering over his head. In this sup- 
posed safety he continued until the dreadful 
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mometit when he should sink from being the 
object of universal hatred to that of the 
greatest pity. 

When the appointed day came, G , as 

usual, visited the parade. From ensign he 
had risen in a few years to the degree of 
colonel; but this post was only a modest 
name for a minister, which he really was, 
and which placed him above the highest in 
the land. The parade was the usual place 
where his pride received universal homage, 
where he enjoyed for a shori; hour a great- 
ness and splendor for which he worked the 
whole day. The highest in rank approached 
him with respectful modesty, and those who 
were not much esteemed by him, with fear. 
The Prince himself^ whenever he went thi- 
ther^ found himself slighted^ because it was 

much more dangerous to displease G 

than him. And this was the place chosen 
to be the scene of his downfal. 

He entered into the well known circle 
without fear, who, just as ignorant of what 
was to follow as himself, opened respectfully 
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for him^ awaiting his orders. Not long after, 
Martinengo appeared in company with seve- 
ral aid-de-camps, no longer the pliant, creep- 
ing, smiling, courtier, but impudent and 
proud as a lacquey who had become a gentle- 
man ; he advanced towards G with long 

strides and covered head, and demanded his 
sword in the name of the Prince. He gave 
it to him with a glance of silent sadness, and 
Martinengo rested it on the ground, and 
l^th a kick broke it in two, and threw it at 
his feet. At this given signal two aid- 
de-camps fell upon him ; the one tore away 
his legion of honor, while the other took 
away his epaulettes and every ornament 
about bis uniform, his cordon and his plume. 
During this fearful operation, which was 
done with inconceivable quickness, there was 
not heard a single sound irom an assemblage 
of five hundred men, who stood around. 
With pale faces, beating hearts, and death- 
like torpidity, the frightened multitude stood 
in a circle around him, who, in the peculiar 
equipment, presented a strange appearance 
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of ridicule and astonishment. The horror 
now felt by him for a moment could only be 
realized by a criminal on the scaffold. Thou- 
sands of others in his situation would have 
been killed by the blow ; his robust nervous 
system and strong soul sustained him in this 
dreadful crisis. 

Hardly, was this scene finished^ when he 
was conducted through a row of numberless 
spectators to the uttermost end of the parade^ 
where a covered carriage awaited him. A 
silent movement of the head ordered him to 
step into it; an escort of hussars accom- 
panied him. Meanwhile the report of this 
occurrence was carried through the whole 
town; all the windows were opened^ the 
streets were filled with curious specta^* 
tors^ who followed the procession with cries 
of scorn and jeering ; and^ what was much 
more distasteful and galling than $31, a 
repetition of his own name. At last he 
found himself in &ee air^ but there a new 
horror awaited him; it was the way to the 
scaffold^ to which they slowly led him by the 
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express order of tlie Prince. Here, after 
allowing him to feel all the agony of deaths 
he was taken to a street filled with people. 
In the burning heat, without refreshment, 
without human consolation, he spent seven 
fearful hours in the carriage, which stopped 
at last at the place of his destination, the 
fortress. Bereaved of his senses, between 
life and death, (a twelve hours' fast and a 
burning thirst had at last overpowered his 
gigantic nature,) he was taken from the car« 
riage and in a state of insensibility thrust 
into a horrible dungeon under ground. 
The first thing upon which he cast his eyes 
when he came to himself was a dreary prison 
wall, dimly lighted by the moonbeams, which 
fell upon him through a small rent or aper- 
ture, from the height of nineteen feet. On 
one side he found a scanty loaf and a pitcher 
of water, and on the other some straw for his 
pallet. He remained in this condition till 
the following day, when from the middle of 
the tower a shutter was opened, and he 
perceived two hands, from which, in a sus- 
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pended basket^ thne appeared the same mea- 
gre £Eure as before. Tortured by doubts, fear, 
and the most dreadful suspense, he asked 
these questions : '' How he came there, and 
what crime he had committed ?'' But no 
answer from above; the hands vanished, 
and the shutter was again closed. With- 
out even seeing the face of a human being, 
without hearing a human voice, without any 
information concerning his dreadful lot, upon 
the future and the past in the same dreadful 
doubt, warmed by no rays of the sun, re- 
freshed by no healthy air, all help beyond 
his reach, and forgotten by common pity, he 
counted four hundred and ninety dreadful 
days on this distressful bread, which was 
handed down in sad and silent sameness 
from day to day, in this place of perdition. 
But one discovery he made in the first days 
of his captivity completed his misery. He 
knew the place of his confinement — it had 
been erected by himself only a few months 
before, for the purpose of immuring in it a 
deserving officer who had had the misfortune 
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to incur bis displeasure. With every possible 
cruelty be had made it a dreary and dismal 
dungeon. Not long before^ he had gone to 
see it, and to hurry its completion. To in- 
crease his torment to the utmost, the same 
officer for whom this dungeon had been made 
was an old and worthy colonel who had suc- 
ceeded the late commander of the fortress, 
and from being a victim of his revenge, he 
became master of his fortune. Thus his last 
consolation fled — the power of pitying him- 
self; and fortune, as hard as it used him, ac^ 
cused him of an injustice. To the keen sense 
of his misery was added a much more pas- 
sionate self-contempt, and the struggle which 
for proud hearts is the most bitter, to depend 
upon the generosity of an enemy for whom 
he had never shown pity. 

But this virtuous man was too noble for a 
low revenge. It cost his humane heart much 
to put upon the prisoner the severity he was 
ordered; but being accustomed, as an old 
soldier, to follow the instructions he received 
with blind faith, he could only pity him. 
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The prisoner found an active helper in the 
garrison priest of the fortress, who, touched 
by the misery of the prisoner, of which he 
did not hear until he had been confined for 
some time, made the resolution to do some^ 
thing towards alleviating his lot. This 
worthy clergyman, whose name I do not like 
to mention, thought he could not better fol- 
low his calling than by helping this unfortu- 
nate man. 

As he could not receive permission from 
the commander of the fortress to see the 
prisoner, he went in propria persona to the 
capital to ask it as a favor from the Prince. 
He fell at his feet, and prayed for pity for 
the unhappy man, who was without the least 
benefit and consolation of Christianity, from 
which even the worst culprit should not be 
excluded; he might perhaps even now be 
nearly lost in the gulf of despair. With 
great dignity and undaunted firmness, which 
gave him the consciousness of having ful- 
filled his duty, he demanded free entrance to 
the prisoner, who he said belonged to him as 
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a penitent sinner^ and for whose soul he was 
answerable in heaven. The good cause for 
which he spoke made him eloquent^ and the 
Prince granted his request, to rejoice the 
prisoner with a visit. 

The first face which the unfortunate G 

saw after a period of sixteen months was the 
face of this pious old man. He was the only 
friend he had in the world, and had to thank 
his misery for this blessing, for his prosperity 
had acquired him none. The visit of the 
preacher was to him as the appearance of an 
angel. Bis feelings were indescribable. 
But from that day his tears flowed faster, 
because he saw himself pitied by a human 
creature. 

Horror seized the clergyman when he 
entered the dungeon. His eyes sought for a 
man — and a monster who caused him to 
shudder crept out of the comer to meet him. 
It resembled more the den of a wild animal 
than the dwelling of a human being. A pale, 
deathlike skeleton stood before him ; all color 
of life had fled from his face, on which grief 
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and despair had made deep wrinkles; his 
beard and nails were grown to a fearful and 
disgusting length through neglect^ his clothes 
were rotted from his body through long wear^ 
even the air around him was impregnated 
from a want of cleanliness and ventilation — 
thus he found this favorite of fortune ! Yet 
his vigorous health had resisted aU this pri- 
vfllion^ want and misery ! Filled with horror 
and astonishment by the sights he hurried to 
the governor^ and begged that the prisoner's 
miserable plight might be alleviated^ without 
which the first benefit of being allowed to 
visit him would be of no avail. But as this 
was against his instructions^ he excused him- 
self; and the priest made up his mind to go 
a second time to the capital^ and once more 
daim the grace of the Prince. He declared 
that he durst not (without ofiending the dig- 
nity of the sacrament) have any sacred com- 
munion with his prisoner^ if his appearance 
as a man was not given back to him. This 
was also granted; and from that day the 
prisoner again became a man. 
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G lived many years in this fortress^ 

but in a mucli better ccmdition after the short 
summer of the new favorite was passed, and 
others put in his place who were more hu- 
mane or who had no revenge to wreak upon 
him. At last, after an imprisonment of ten 
years, the day of redemption came; but no 
legal examination was instituted, no formal 
discharge given. He received his liberty 
from the hands of mercy; at the same time 
he was commanded to leave the land for 
ever. 

Here the thread of his history fails me, 
which I could only gather verbally, and I 
am obliged to pass over a period of twenty 

years. During which time G entered 

foreign service and commenced anew his 
career, and soon attained the same height 
as that which he had reached in his own 
country, but from which he had been hurled 
with such tyranny. Time, the friend of 
the unfortunate, which practises a slow but 
infallible justice, at last took this cause 
upon himself. The years of passion were 
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passed with the Prince^ now that time had 
silvered o'er his head^ and he began to 
think better of the friends of his youth^ 

and especiaily of his old favorite G > and 

longed to make him some reparation for the 
previous injuries inflicted upon him in youth ; 
he invited the banished one to his home 

again, for which G ^'s heart longed. The 

meeting was touching; the reception was 
warm and deluding as if they had parted but 
yesterday. The Prince dwelt with a pensive 
air upon the face which was so weU known, 
and yet so strange ; it was as if he counted 
the wrinkles he himself had engraven. 
Searchingly he looked for the beloved 
traces of the youth in the face of the old 
man, but he did not find what he sought. 
They forced themselves to a cold confidence. 
Both hearts were separated for ever by 
fear and shame. A sight which recalled 
to his heart his great rashness could not 

please the Prince! G could no longer 

love the originator of his misfortunes; yet 
he looked back into the past comforted 
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and composed^ as we rejoice in having 
escaped from the horrors of a by-gone and 
dreadful dream. 

Not long after^ G was in the posses- 
sion of all his former offices^ and the Prince 
tried to overcome his aversion by making 
him a brilliant reparation for the past. But 
could he give him back his youthAil and un- 
riven hearty (which he had by his tyranny for 
ever maimed^) its original elasticity and hap- 
piness? Could he give him back the years of 
hope, or contrive for the old man a fortune 
which would give him back that, of which 
he had been so cruelly deprived? 

G enjoyed this happy evening of his 

life for nineteen years. Neither fate nor 
years had consumed the fire of his passion, 
or clouded the joviality of his spirits. In 
his seventieth year he seized the shadow of a 
fortune which he had really possessed in his 
twentieth. He died at last commander of 

the fortress of M , where state prisoners 

were confined. You would expect that he 
exercised humanitv towards them, which he. 
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when in a similar position, would hare highly 
esteemed; but he used them with severity 
and harshness ; and a fit of anger laid him in 
his grave in his eightieth year. 
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